In this country the first pioneer work of note was a house at
Northampton designed for Mr. Bassett Lowke by Professor Peter
Behrens of Vienna, in 1926. It was a very amateur affair compared
with Behrens' kter work on the Continent, but marks the practical
introduction of " Modernism " into England. It was followed by
i small housing scheme at Silver End, Essex, designed by Thomas
fait of Sir J. Burnet & Partners.

In London the first major building representing the new influence
aras perhaps the office block of the London Passenger Transport
3oard in Westminster, designed by Adams, Holden and Pearson,
:hough Tait's Kodak building in Kingsway, and Burnet's solid
dock of Adelaide House, London Bridge, had already shown
:endencies in that direction. The Transport building owes much to
lospital practice, and is notable for its sculpture, particularly the
wo figures by Jacob Epstein, which have created a good deal of
:ontroversy. Despite the work of Rysbrack and Roubiliac in the
iighteenth century, and of Flaxman and Alfred Stevens in the
lineteenth, sculpture has, except in monumental art, shown little
dtality in this country since the Middle Ages, and the work of
ipstein has done more than that of any other man to stimulate a
>ublic interest in the art.

The next landmark was the new Shakespeare Memorial Theatre
t Stratford-on-Avon (153), won in competition by Elizabeth Scott
niece of Sir G. G. Scott), and executed by her in collaboration with
Chesterton and Shepherd. Built in the heart of the provinces for

public accustomed to associate rural England and Shakespeare
pith old world half-timber building, the structure at first caused a
;ood deal of stir, and made a courageous challenge to conservative
futlook. Yet in London no building of importance has been
rected in the half-timbered style since Liberty's shop off Regent
Itreet, which, though ingenious and accomplished, has proved
lardly suitable as a unit of urban design. It is increasingly obvious
bat such a style can only look ridiculous in a world of steel and
peed, and designers have begun to look towards the modern
lovement on the Continent with increasing interest. In France,
cx>, le Corbusier was early writing in support of this movement
idth a volcanic enthusiasm which could hardly fail to obtain
onverts, for such faith is always infectious. His statement that
be house should be a " machine to live in " has been misunderstood
y conservative opinion, but has been received enthusiastically by
be younger generation, which realizes that by it is meant only that
be house should be efficient for living in, and that old and useless
abits mu$t not be allowed to obstruct that function. The general
ublic of the nineteen-thicties was still hardly aware that such a
aing as modernist architecture existed, and, though instinctively
onservative, was largely indifferent.